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Marriage in Mexico 


By JonHn NAVARETTE 


Y attention was recently called to a paper published 
by Prosperity, a monthly magazine of New York, 
bearing the title “Political Mexico, Past and Present,” 
and the signature of “the Editor.” The whole article 
shows that the writer has never taken the pains to peruse 
even an elementary Mexican history or geography, yet 
he pretends to show at a glance what the Mexican people 
are, and what they think. For, in speaking of their 
character, he states on no other authority except his own 
ipse dixit that, “The Mexican Indian’s morals are ex- 
tremely low,” and that “To some extent the Church is re- 
sponsible for this, as marriage with the blessing of the 
Church comes at a price too high for the mass of the 
natives to pay.” 

Being a Mexican priest, I would be alarmed at this 
accusation had I not read in the same article stich wild 
statements as the following: “There are probably 12,- 
000,000 classifiable as Indians, 2,000,000, as Mestizos 

.’ and “from this extraction [from the Aztecs] 
have come such leaders as Juarez, Diaz, and Huerta. 
From the Indian tribes of a lower order have come such 
men as the Zapatas and Villa.” These statements show 
that the author is quite ignorant of the subject on which 
he writes. As a matter of fact there are in Mexico 19 
per cent white population, 38 per cent Indians, 43 per 
cent half-breeds; and none of the men just mentioned, 
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except Juarez and perhaps Huerta, was of Indian ex- 
traction. Juarez was a Zapoteca, and Huerta a Hui- 
chol. ' 

Prosperity’s accusation against the Church is not a 
new one. Mr. Poinsett, who represented the United 
States in Mexico about 1822, made the misstatement for 
the first time, and any number of encyclopedias and 
newspapers have repeated it, but the charge has been 
often refuted. Perhaps the best way of nailing the 
ancient calumny once more will be to give the reader an 
accurate idea of the moral condition of the Mexican 
people, as it is shown by facts and statistics, and then to 
point out those real shortcomings of Mexicans on which 
ignorant or slanderous writers lay so much stress. 

First of all it is to be borne in mind that the Mexican 
population is divided into three sections: the Indians, the 
Mestizos, and the foreigners. The Indians, though they 
have not reached, of course, a high degree of civilization, 
have advanced far beyond their primitive savage ways. 
This assertion applies to all Mexican Indians except a few 
wild tribes who live in the Tarahumara Mountains and in 
the Nayarit Valley. They all peacefully devote them- 
selves to agriculture and sheep-raising, and a great num- 
ber of them still hold the plots of land that were as- 
signed to them at the time of the Spanish Conquest; but 
after the work of cultivating their own land is finished, 
they are accustomed to hire themselves out as peons to 
the owners of the big farms or mines. 

The Mestizos, or half-breeds, compose the most 
numerous part of the Mexican population. They live 
chiefly in the more important towns and cities, though a 
good number of them settled in the farms of the central 
plateau, where they work either as medieros, i. e., partners 
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of the large landholders, or as simple peons. This 
Mestizo group comprehends the great majority of the 
educated and wealthy class of the country, the middle- 
class, and a large proportion of the common people. 
Foreigners are comparatively few, and represent the 
financial and mining interests. 

From a moral standpoint, there is a remarkable differ- 
ence between the inhabitants of the border States and 
those of the central district. I can find no adequate ex- 
planation of this fact, except the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church which is strong in the center and in the 
south, and rather weak in the northern States, as well 
as in those along the Atlantic coast. If I were to assign 
a cause for the unequal influence of the Church in those 
regions, I would say that the work of evangelization 
began in the central plateau, and from there spread south- 
ward, for those regions were the more thickly populated 
ones at the time of the Spanish Conquest as well as the 
first to be subjected to European domination. Vigorous 
attempts were subsequently made to evangelize the 
northern regions; but they came to little owing to the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus, which was in charge 
of that field. After the independence of Mexico, its 
Government banished from the northern district the few 
missionaries who were left there. This action was 
brought about through the influence of the lodges of the 
York rite of Masonry which had been established by 
Poinsett and were united to the lodges of New York. 

Moreover the growth of the northern district only 
began some thirty years ago, that is to say, during the 
time that the Church in Mexico was much hampered in 
her work by the Laws of Reform, and was unable, there- 
fore, to establish an effective moral control over a people 
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who for many years were little subject to her influence, 
and who retained rather confused ideas of her teaching. 

Now to my point. First of all I absolutely deny that 
the morals of the Mexican people as a whole “are ex- 
tremely low.” 

If we take the prevalence and observance of marriage 
as the criterion upon which to build our judgment of a 
nation’s morals, the Mexicans as a people rank among 
the most highly civilized races of the world. In the aver- 
age Mexican mind the only idea of marriage is that set 
forth by St. Paul when he said: “This is a great Sacra- 
ment.” The people, of course, understand that they can 
receive Sacraments from the Church alone, and they per- 
form all the duties toward God and toward society which 
the observance of Christian marriage implies. Hence, 
divorce, race suicide, and other social evils which are 
common in “up-to-date” countries, are scarcely thought 
of south of the Rio Grande. When a Mexican looks for 
a wife, he intends to select a partner for life, a maker of 
his home, and a mother for his children. Therefore the 
practice of Christian modesty, and training in housekeep- 
ing form the basis of female education in Mexico. There 
are no “new women” there, but the average Mexican 
wife, especially in the middle and peon classes, knows 
how to keep house, how to give her children a good 
moral training, and how to make herself a real help to 
her life-partner. Girls may not be taught the sciences, 
but their hearts receive a complete training, and their 
consciences are highly educated. The truth of my asser- 
tions can be proved by any one who visits the country 
and comes into close touch with its home-life. For in 
Mexico nothing is held in higher respect than the family. 
Even men who have but little self-respect will never re- 
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ceive into their homes people who have not been married 
in the Church, and the illegitimate are ostracized. In no 
decent Mexican home, moreover, can be found papers 
that publish any articles, illustrations or advertisements 
which are morally objectionable. As to public amuse- 
ments, I have seen theatrical companies fail completely 
because their plays were offensive to the public’s delicate 
moral sense. Children are taught to love and honor their 
parents, and the latter are always ready to make any 
sacrifice for their children. 

Let me now speak of the number of marriages in 
Mexico. According to the article in Prosperity, they are 
comparatively few, for the writer places the Indian popu- 
lation as high as 12,000,000, and then states that “mar- 
riage with the blessing of the Church comes at a price 
too high for the mass of the natives to pay.” The aver- 
age Mexican holds that ecclesiastical marriage is an abso- 
lute necessity. In a small congregation, for example, of 
one thousand Mestizos and peons of whom I happened 
to be the pastor, I used to perform, on an average, four 
marriages a month. In towns and cities, the parishes 
record an average of two marriages daily for every 10,- 
000 souls. In Indian villages where a priest is at hand, 
no couple lives together without the blessing of the 
Church, and where the lack of both priest and all civil 
officers sometimes oblige the people to dispense with the 
formalities of marriage for the time being, they profit by 
the first opportunity to revalidate their unions. Conse- 
quently during the time of missions, dozens of people 
come from far-off settlements to receive the Sacrament 
of Matrimony according to the laws of the Church. 

As to the ecclesiastical marriage fee about which the 
slanderers of Mexico say so much, it is merely a contri- 
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bution toward the support of the ministers of worship. In 
fact it is the only fee that is of obligation for those who 
can afford it. Yet as a conservative estimate I should 
say that a fifth of the marriages in Mexico are per- 
formed free of charge; of the other four-fifths, one-fifth 
gives an alms below the established fee, and three-fifths 
the regular amount. So the average Mexican does not 
become much poorer because of the payment of the mar- 
riage contribution, for the fee is never higher than twelve 
pesos, the average being eight, and for a Mexican, even 
of the poorest classes, such a tax is very little. 

But is it true that the peons are compelled to sell them- 
selves for life to the large landholders, in order to get 
the marriage fee? Let us make a calculation based on 
the condition of the poorest peons. They earn an aver- 
age of fifty cents a day. For the support of their family 
they expend thirty cents, and set aside twenty cents for 
clothes and other expenses. If they save only five cents 
a day to pay the marriage fee, they will be out of debt 
in six months. As a matter of fact, peons who have 
nothing to live on except their daily earnings, are not 
asked to contribute a cent toward the support of the 
clergy. But such people are a small minority, for the 
average country workers are not simple peons but 
partners of the landlord. They receive half the crops of 
corn and beans, and during the dry season hire them- 
selves out as workmen. As for the full-blooded Indians, 
in substantial numbers they still preserve their own plots 
of land. Moreover when missions are preached, no fee 
is charged for the revalidation of marriages, and that 
fact is published from the pulpit. So if there is any im- 
morality in Mexico, the Church is in no way responsible 
for it. 
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But somebody may object: “If what you say be true, 
how do you account for the awful spectacle of lawless- 
ness and savagery that Mexico has been offering during 
the past five years?” Thus: First of all, it is to be 
borne in mind that the real Indians have taken but a 
small part, if any at all, in the revolution. The disorders 
have been caused by the Mestizos, and especially by those 
living in the northern States. Now, the Mestizo inherits 
all the natural vices of the two races which unite in him. 
When a Mestizo man receives a religious education he 
can rise to a high degree of culture, but when that kind 
of education is lacking he descends to a very low level. 
In the northern States the religious training of the people 
has been utterly impossible for the reason that I have 
pointed out. Hence they are a lot of uncontrolled men, 
made still worse by the invasion of American ideals, 
customs, etc., which may be good for other peoples, but 
when applied to the Mexican mind prove a complete 
failure. In the cities of the northern States the lack of 
Catholic ideals and the consequent debasement of morals 
are plain to everybody. In the diocese of Monterey, for 
instance, the marriage fee was entirely dispensed with, 
nevertheless the people were either content with the civil 
ceremony, or, worse still, would ignore it all together. 

In the larger mining cities of the central district, as 
well as of the south, immorality does exist, it is true; 
but not more so than in other cities of the world. But 
on the score of immorality there is a great difference be- 
tween Mexico and other countries. There, evil is called 
evil, and virtue, virtue. A Mexican who goes astray, is 
never a hypocrite. I have been in touch with thousands 
of the poorest and humblest people of Mexico, and I 
have found in them a high and delicate moral sense. 
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In this paper I have set forth my own personal ex- 
periences as well as those of men who have been for 
many years in intimate contact with the people of my 
country. From what I have written, it naturally follows 
that the Catholic Church, far from being responsible for 
the immorality of Mexico, should receive credit for de- 
veloping many of the noble traits of character now pos- 
sessed by the Mexican people. 
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Lord Bryce’s ‘South America’”’ 


By Epwarp Eyre 


A VERY interesting book has been given to the public 

by Lord Bryce under the suitable title, “South 
America: Observations and Impressions.” (Macmillan). 
Coming from such a pen, the work well merits attention, 
and the reader will find the “observations and impres- 
sions” given in most interesting form and, needless to 
say, in a pleasing style. The descriptions of localities 
and scenery, the reviewer can affirm from personal 
knowledge of most of the places referred to, are abso- 
lutely correct. 

However, one would have wished that in visiting 
South America for the first time the distinguished author 
had succeeded in divesting himself of that mental condi- 
tion so peculiar to the majority of English-speaking 
people when approaching a subject concerning anything 
Catholic or Spanish. Protestants of all nationalities 
choose to entertain the most extraordinary ideas regard- 
ing Catholicism, which no denial or explanation on our 
part seems capable of removing, but how they can deduce 
from history that the Spaniard in his dealings with 
America deserves to be called “cruel, bloodthirsty and 
rapacious,” it is hard to understand. Unlike the English 
they did not exterminate the natives. The saying, “The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,” accepted as an 
aphorism among English-speaking people did not 
emanate from Spain, nor has any such idea obsessed the 
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Spanish mind. A glance at some pages of the book will 
show us wherein the observations, and impressions, 
need correction, and our right to challenge both obser- 
vations and impressions arises from an uninterrupted 
residence of over twenty-five years in South America, 
whereas Lord Bryce’s sojourn in that land did not number 
half as many weeks. 

Speaking of the native Indians of Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile, he informs us that “they are nominally Christians.” 
Why “nominally”? Is it because they are Catholics? 
That they are Catholics, with the same Faith, the same 
doctrine, the same Sacraments held by Catholics all the 
world over Lord Bryce can rest assured. His statement 
that “in secret the Indians of Arequipa practise Pagan 
Rites,” is without the slightest foundation. Whoever 
told him so either did not know whereof he spoke, or 
drew liberally on his imagination. 

In the chapter on the Isthmus of Panama we are told 
that the task of digging the great canal was reserved for 
children of the race that produced Drake and Morgan, 
to both of whom the author refers more than once in his 
book in an approving tone. He does not call them “cruel, 
rapacious and bloodthirsty,” but of course they were not 
Spaniards. Drake, who has been apotheosized in a Lon- 
don theater, was nothing else than a pirate, a robber and 
a murderer, notwithstanding the fact, as Lord Bryce 
tells us, that when Drake first beheld the Pacific he fell 
on his knees and said his prayers. In the last paragraph 
of the first chapter we find “there is a tale that Philip the 
Second of Spain was deterred from digging a canal at 
Panama because his clerical advisers argued, ‘Had the 
Almighty wished the seas to be joined, He would have 
joined them.’” Lord Bryce does well in calling it a tale, 
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but why give it if not true? Was the said tale an “obser- 
vation” or an “impression ?” 

Lord Bryce rightly tells us that in colonial days the 
Viceroy of Peru was the greatest man on the Continent, 
but he adds, only the Archbishop could oppose him and 
he had only to fear “the head of the Inquisition and the 
head of the Jesuits.” “During three centuries the Holy 
Office,” we are told, “was a power at the name of which 
the stoutest heart in Lima trembled.” Had he gone to 
the trouble of studying the history of Peru and not taken 
for granted what he has been told or has imagined, he 
would have found in the first place that in the relations 
between the Viceroy and the Archbishop, where any un- 
due interference occurred it was on the part of the 
former ; secondly, that at the name of the Holy Office no 
one trembled for the simple reason there was nothing 
to tremble about; thirdly, that the Church, including the 
Archbishops, Holy Office, Jesuits and all, were attending 
to their work of evangelization; and fourthly, that the 
work of the Church in America from the days of Cortez 
and Pizarro to the end of the Most Catholic King’s rule 
in those lands, forms one of the brightest chapters of 
history from any side you take it. 

To pass from the religious to the profane, our author 
when descanting on the wretchedness of the climate of 
Lima tells us: “We were the more surprised to hear what 
the etiquette of courtship requires from a Limejio lover. 
Every admirer is expected to show his devotion by stand- 
ing for hours together in the evening under the window 
of the house in which the object of his admiration lives.” 
He should not have assumed the responsibility of such 
a statement nor should he have narrated even in another’s 
words an escaped-nun story that would delight the 
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Protestant Alliance. His informant told him how an 
abbess who was ill would not see a Scotch doctor because 
he was a heretic, but allowed her niece, also in the con- 
vent and who was closely veiled for the occasion, to see 
this heretical doctor, allowed him to show her how to feel 
her aunt’s pulse, and so on through a farrago of nonsense, 
until the niece, who shuddered at the bare possibility of 
“the old punishment of being walled up alive,” elopes with 
the doctor. Lord Bryce finally clinches the story, which is 
elaborated with great detail, by telling us he had seen the 
emeralds given to the escaping nun by her uncle the 
bishop. It is quite possible a nun may have left, or if Lord 
Bryce prefers, “escaped” from a convent at Arequipa 
and married a Scotch doctor, but even abbesses are not 
fools, and the story that the abbess would not see the 
doctor because he was a heretic and yet allow her niece 
to do so and to accept and use the medicine prescribed 
by the heretic she would not see is simply not true, Lord 
Bryce’s informant notwithstanding. Nor is it true that 
any nun in Peru has ever been walled up alive, or that 
at any time it was ever the old or the new system of 
punishment, nor is it true that convents in Peru ever 
were prisons the inmates might not leave if they wished. 
Can it be any satisfaction to the author to lend the au- 
thority of his name to such a mendacious story, which 
most of his readers will only be too glad to believe? And 
yet we are told, “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” a 
Commandment to which there ought to be no exceptions 
even where the Church or abbesses or even Jesuits are 
in question. 

In the chapter on “Cuzco and the Land of the Inca” 
the author is grievously concerned about the condition 
of the Indian and all the horrible things the Spaniard 
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did. On page 88 he tells us: “The rapacity of lawyers 
ousting the Indian from the better lands below, drives 
him to the less productive slopes above.” Where do these 
rapacious lawyers come from? The reviewer happens 
to know the district referred to and he feels justified in 
saying that practically all the land in that part of Peru 
is owned by Indians, some well-to-do, some poor. Here, 
as in other parts of Peru, some land is held in common 
by the Indians, the titles to which arise from colonial 
times, thanks to the action of the Church in the interest 
of the Indian, and there is not a single instance of such 
titles having been disturbed, “rapacious lawyers” not- 
withstanding. This is more than can be said of the titles 
to land assigned to the Indian in the United States, but 
then, of course, in Peru the Spaniard and not the Yankee 
is in question. 

Referring again to the Indian, page 94, mention is 
made of certain high, steep pastures “where perhaps 
hardly a plundering Spaniard ever set his foot and where 
no extortionate curate preyed upon his flock.” One can- 
not help asking which was more of a plunderer, the 
Briton in Ireland, or the Spaniard in Peru? And as to 
the “extortionate curate,” the Indian never had a better 
friend than the priest. Did Lord Bryce ever hear an 
Indian complain of extortion on the part of his curate? 
I doubt it, and there is as little foundation for the state- 
ment as there is for the “escaped nun” story above re- 
ferred to. 

Poor old Fray Vicente de Valverde also comes in for 
some hard knocks at our author’s hands. Evidently 
Vicente’s features, as depicted in a posthumous picture, 
did not please Lord Bryce, who is quite “willing to sup- 
pose it taken from life because the hard square face with 
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pitiless eyes answers the character of the man,” at least 
the character he would like to give him. And then he 
tells us that “at the capture of Atahualpa, Pizarro’s fol- 
lowers, hesitating, or appearing to hesitate, turned to 
Valverde for advice, who answered: ‘Fall on, Castilians, 
I absolve you.’” The simple answer to that statement 
is, that it is not true, either in the hesitation of Pizarro’s 
followers, their seeking advice, or Valverde’s uttering 
any such words at all. One must, of course, make 
allowance for the apparently invincible ignorance of 
Protestants regarding Catholic matters. 

In a footnote the author restores part of Fray Vi- 
cente’s character, but later on the priests and the friars 
in general come in for another blow. “They had,” he 
says, “to see to it in regard to the Inca buildings. Every- 
thing connected with the old religion had to perish. 
Priests and friars took care of that.” From the accounts 
that have come down to us of Spain’s dealings with the 
South American aborigines there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to justify such a statement. 

The description, given in almost poetical language, of 
Lake Titicaca, the Central Andes and of the places visited 
is most interesting and correct in every particular, but 
the author is in error in stating that the Indians of 
Bolivia constitute practically the entire population, and 
cling to the beliefs their ancestors held many centuries 
ago. Nor is it true to say, “Nevertheless under a 
nominal, not to say a debased Christianity, they long 
continued to practise the ancient rites, and to this day 
wizardry and the devotion to the local huacas (sacred 
places or objects) are strong among the people.” Cath- 
olicism is perhaps for Mr. Bryce a nominal or debased 
Christianity. He no doubt prefers the Calvinistic form 
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with its predestination, etc. But wizardry is not practised 
by the Indians of Bolivia, and as to the huacas, they are 
not “sacred places or objects,” but simply ancient burial 
mounds, of which the Indian of today knows little and 
cares less. 

This particular chapter, like its predecessor, ends in a 
declamatory strain: “There remain only the submissive- 
ness of a down-trodden peasantry and its pathetic fidelity 
to its primitive superstitions. Some old evils passed away, 
some new evils appeared. Human sacrifices ended and 
the burning of heretics began.” Now, by whom is this 
submissive peasantry being trodden upon? It must be 
by themselves, for there are no others in the land to in- 
terfere with them. And as to the “pathetic fidelity to 
primitive superstitions,’ the answer is, “Bosh!” For 
while human sacrifices may have ended with the first 
civilization, if they existed, no Indians in Peru have been 
burned for being heretics from Pizarro’s time to the 
present day. Surely our author must have forgotten the 
rule he himself set down, that the traveler must be truth- 
ful. It is to be regretted that prejudice should have 
marred the pages of an otherwise interesting and in- 
structive volume. 
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The Failure of the Mexican Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


For some time past I have been following with keen in- 
terest the accounts of the sufferings of Catholics in Mexico. 
And now an irritating thought possesses my mind. I cannot 
understand why the Mexican Church has failed so signally. 
It seems to me that if it really reflected Christ’s life, it would, 
like Christ, be always triumphant. Is this not a reasonable 
point of view? 

San Francisco. Jo Q,; F. 


HE writer of this letter exposes a difficulty that is 
common these strenuous days of war. He is an- 
noyed at the “failure” of the Mexican Church; the 
phenomenon puzzles him, for after all the Church should 
reflect Christ, and Christ was triumphant always and 
everywhere. Such the problem. The answer can be ex- 
pressed no less tersely and clearly. The Mexican Church 
has failed before the world, but not before God, precisely 
because its life reflects Christ’s life. Judged from a 
purely natural standpoint He was not always triumphant ; 
on the contrary His life was scored with failures; His 
ultimate triumph was the “triumph of failure.” He was 
born a beggar and was housed like an animal; He fled 
before His enemies, among them a profligate ruler; He 
lived a life of penury and labor ; He became a hissing and 
a byword to His own people; He was mocked and cursed 
and reviled and calumniated and stoned and crowned with 
thorns and uplifted, a thing of shame, between thieves, 
and went down to death, a worm and no man, battered 
and bruised, buffeted by the very elements He had 
created, hooted by the creatures He had come to save. 
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In this there was triumph, but there was failure too; 
triumph, in that Christ was faithful to principle, failure, 
in that the forces of evil encompassed His death; but for 
a time only. 

The quandary of the Mexican Church is no more 
puzzling than this. Humanly speaking, it was impossible 
for those who stood on Golgotha to realize that the blood- 
stained rood on which hung the mangled body of an 
alleged malefactor was the prelude to an open tomb from 
which, in God’s good time, the glorified Christ would 
emerge. To the eye of unfaith it is equally hard to see 
in the sufferings of the Church in Mexico a reflection of 
Christ’s life and a forecast of future triumph. Yet the 
reflection is true, the forecast is real. Like the Master 
of old, the Mexican Church has been reviled, calum- 
niated, mocked, scourged, crucified. The sufferings of 
Christ have been reproduced in that Church; it is “really 
reflecting Christ’s life.” Hence no element of the Pas- 
sion is lacking it. Judas is there and Pontius Pilate and 
the high priests of untruth and hypocrisy, and the rabble 
frenzied by false report. Call this a failure, if you will, 
but it is Christ’s failure and that is a triumph. And now 
that the Mexican Church lies prostrate, it still “reflects 
Christ.” For after His death, friend and foe alike con- 
spired to keep Him conquered. He was wrapped in a 
winding-sheet, His hands and feet were bound, a huge 
stone was rolled against the mouth of the tomb, soldiers 
stood by to guard against His rescue. So it is with the 
Mexican Church. It is prostrate in the ruins of a na- 
tion; its enemies are shackling its limbs with the bonds 
of new decrees, some of its misled friends are close at 
hand to prevent its rise. As the Mexican Church re- 
flected Christ in life, so it is reflecting Him in death. 
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But Christ rose triumphant, untrammeled, free as a 
spirit, and made haste to finish His work and thereafter 
ascended to heaven in a cloud of glory. The Mexican 
Church will reflect Christ in this too, it will rise from 
the ashes purified and glorified, instant in the Father’s 
work. Christ’s whole life will be reproduced in it. Mean- 
time if the faint of heart will but hearken to the voice on 
high they will hear: “O thou of little faith, why didst 
thou doubt?” . . . “You shall hear of wars and 
rumors of wars. See that ye be not troubled. For these 
things must come to pass, but the end is not yet.” 
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The Re-Re-Discovery of the “Dawn Man” 


By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE Irish train-master’s famous message to the di- 
vision superintendent who insisted on brief tele- 
grams, “Off again, on again, gone again. Finnegan,” 
might very well serve as the title for the story of the mis- 
sing link, for every now and then its discovery is enthu- 
siastically announced, but soon it is realized that the link 
has not been discovered after all. Before long another 
discoverer seeks notoriety, and we hear all about the “dis- 
covery” once more. The most recent chapter in the story 
of the missing link has lately been concluded, but has 
proved a dire tragedy. For the only tragedies worth 
while in the hurrying superficial life of today take place 
when lovely scientific theories, charmingly garbed by 
imagination, are ruthlessly killed by a simple rude fact. 
This latest chapter in the story of the missing link began 
at Piltdown, in Sussex, England, about six or seven years 
ago when some fragments of a human skull were found 
in the material taken from a gravel bed. In the autumn 
of 1911 another and larger piece of bone from the fore- 
head region of the same skull, and including a portion of 
the ridge extending over the left eyebrow, was picked up. 
Impressed with the fact that this seemed to be a type of 
skull different from the modern skull, Dawson, the 
original discoverer, began, with others, a systematic 
search in the spoil heaps and gravels of Piltdown in the 
spring of 1912. All the material was carefully sifted and 
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looked over. In a depression of undisturbed finely strati- 
fied gravel, the right half of a jaw was discovered, which 
was thought to be a portion of the skull already found, 
and only a yard away from the jaw an important piece 
of the occipital bone of the skull was found. The fol- 
lowing year Father Teilhard of Chardin, a French 
anthropologist, found a single canine tooth near the same 
spot and still later a pair of nasal bones was found. The 
details of the story of these finds are interesting because 
the original excavation had been made by workmen who 
found nothing, the rain having disclosed the first speci- 
mens of skull that were discovered. Nor could the 
scientists who carefully sifted the material unearth any- 
thing further of importance. A little later, however, 
additions were made to what came to be considered a 
single anatomical specimen. One would suppose that 
scientists would be loath to place much significance on 
such scattered materials, but it was out of these remains 
found during a period of four or five years that a new 
missing link was constructed and announced to a waiting 
world. Professor Smith Woodward, the English anato- 
mist, who was asked by Dawson to assist in determining 
the scientific value of the fragments, succeeded without 
any trouble in making an ape-man out of them, so the 
missing link for which the last two generations have 
been looking anxiously was proclaimed found at last. 
While the cranium, though there are only fragments of 
it, is essentially human, the mandible or lower jaw ap- 
pears precisely like that of an ape. Surely this was 
enough for the reconstruction of an ape-man. 

As Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia, 
says while discussing the subject in his “Men of the Old 
Stone Age”: “This type of man, distinguished by the 
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smooth forehead and supra-orbital borders represents a 
new genus called Eoanthropos or ‘Dawn Man,’ while 
the species has been named Dawsoni in honor of the dis- 
coverer, Charles Dawson.” George Eliot once declared 
that we map out our ignorance in long Greek names. 
Surely this is an instance in point. 

What is most surprising about the whole story is that 
the Piltdown remains, so small in amount, so dubious in 
character, so incapable of proper juxtaposition, should 
in the hands of anatomists and anthropologists have 
proved sufficient to constitute a new intermediate genus 
between man and the monkey. It is manifest, of course, 
that only a thorough adhesion to a preconceived hypoth- 
esis could possibly have led men to believe that these few 
scattered remains, found long months apart, belonged to 
a single being and constituted sufficient evidence for the 
existence of an ape-man. 

As time went on, the title of the so-called Eoanthropos 
to represent a missing link was gradually obliterated. 
There is no doubt that the cranium is human, and no 
doubt either that it has at least as large, if not a larger 
cranial content, than the average skulls of men of the 
present time. The skull portion belonged to Homo 
sapiens. Moreover, there is now no doubt that the jaw 
does not belong to the skull but is the jaw of a chim- 
panzee. The only reason for the supposed evidence that 
here at last was the ape-man, is that the jaw and cranium 
of a man and ape have been factitiously associated by 
anatomists over-anxious to link their names with the 
discovery of the missing link. 

Professor Waterston, on the occasion of the very first 
report of the discovery of these remains at Piltdown, de- 
clared before the Geological Society of London in 
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December, 1912, that it was quite impossible to believe 
that the two specimens could have come from the same 
individual. In a paper written in Nature, the English 
scientific weekly, Professor Waterston went so far as to 
declare that “to refer the mandible and cranium to the 
same individual would be equivalent to articulating a 
chimpanzee foot with the bones of a human thigh and 
leg.” This would, of course, be one way of constructing 
an ape-man. It is a way quite worthy of charlatans who 
want to produce a definite sensation and desire besides 
to make money or a reputation. 

In the February number of Science, Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, has reviewed the 
whole subject of the Dawn Man. He tells us that the 
French and Italian anthropologists rejected the missing 
link idea from the very beginning and had no welcome 
for Dawson’s Dawn Man. 

Science has profited by the discussion to this extent 
only: (1) there is added to the collection already exist- 
ing another specimen of an ancient skull which shows 
that the oldest skulls in existence have a larger cranial 
capacity than the average skull of modern man; (2) 
fairly trustworthy evidence indicates that long ago the 
chimpanzee existed in England. How different all this 
is from the promised ape-man and the missing link! 

Now the question is, why were such definite announce- 
ments made about a wonderful discovery of an inter- 
mediate specimen between man and the ape? Why could 
not this whole matter have been thrashed out by scientists 
and kept among themselves without disturbing the public 
in the name of science? Virchow once said: 


Let us not forget that when people see a doctrine, which has 
been exhibited to them as certain, established, positive, and 
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claiming universal acceptance, proved to be faulty in its very 
foundations or discovered to be wilful and despotic in its 
essentials and chief tendencies, many lose faith in science. Then 
they break forth into reproaches at the scientists: “Ah, you 
yourselves are not quite sure. Your doctrine which you call 
truth today is tomorrow a lie. How can you demand that your 
teachings form the subject of education and be a recognized 
part of our general knowledge?” 


The new and wonderful discovery, though the news- 
papers made much of it as did a great many people who 
get their information even on scientific subjects from the 
public prints, was at once disputed by the scientists. The 
papers carefully said nothing of these disputes because 
that would have seriously hurt the sensational quality of 
the news they were providing. Smith Woodward esti- 


mated the brain capacity of the skull as 1,070 cubic centi- 
meters. In was pointed out that the content of the brain 
cast of the skull as originally reconstructed by himself 
was 1,200 c. cm., which is above that of low races of 
human beings now alive. But Arthur Keith, the English 
anatomist, maintained that when the two sides of the 
skull were properly restored, the brain capacity would be 
found to be 1,500 c. cm., which is larger even than that 
of the average normal man at the present time. The 
controversy waxed warm; and the canine tooth had an 
Odyssey of wanderings before it, and its ultimate desti- 
nation is evidently not yet reached. It was first placed 
by Woodward in the right side of the lower jaw, but it 
is now referred by Gerrit Miller of the United States 
National Museum, to the upper jaw. There is a division 
of opinion over this point with authorities ranged on both 
sides. 

Is it any wonder that men have talked about the bank- 
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ruptcy of science? A bankrupt is a man who cannot sub- 
stantiate the credits given him. 

In the meantime this restoration of the Piltdown man 
has been exhibited at the San Diego Exposition as a 
very necessary link between the Java ape-man and homo 
sapiens. He was, of course, exhibited with the ape-jaw 
which is now declared not to have been his. Millions of 
people passed through this room and were impressed by 
the fact that at last the link between man and ape had 
been found. While at San Diego myself I asked the 
Director if he thought there was anything which justified 
such an exposition in the name of science. He replied 
that it presented the evidence. Not at all. What it pre- 
sented is a series of imaginative reconstructions made by 
men who begin with a hypothesis and insist on seeing 
everything in the light of that hypothesis. This is not 
evidence; it is not science. 





